IN   THE   LOBBY

I never saw him in brighter spirits as a host. I walked
to the House of Commons with John Morley, who was
one of Lord Houghton's guests, and I told him that I
believed the accident was serious, and we both mar-
velled at the nerve, and courage, and self-mastery which
had enabled Lord Houghton to play the part of a joyous
host while suffering from what we felt sure was intense
physical pain. Afterwards I learned that the accident
was even more serious than I had been led to suppose,
and that it called for long surgical treatment, and I
could not but admire the pluck and courage with which
a man of Lord Houghton's years had gone through so
much bodily suffering, and shown no outward sign of
distress, rather than put off his luncheon or allow any
shadow of gloom to fall upon his assembled guests. I
have often fancied that Lord Houghton ought to have
been a patron of letters and art in the days of Horace.
I am sure he would have played his part to perfection,
enjoyed all the companionship it brought him, and the
opportunities it gave him of helping young men of
genius on their way to fame, and would have exchanged
bright thoughts and words with these same young men
of genius which would have proved him worthy to be
of their set. But I have sometimes thought, too, that
as the Destinies did not create Lord Houghton in time
to be a patron of Augustan art and letters, it was a pity
he did not devote himself to some one path of our mod-
ern life and concentrate all his vision on it, and so find
his way to a greater and more lasting success.

Disraeli was rarely seen in the Lobby of the House of
Commons in the days when I was beginning to be fa-
miliar with that charmed enclosure. Still more rarely
was he seen talking or loitering there. Gladstone was
not at any time, that I can remember, to be seen often
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